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THE CHANCES FOR WOMEN AS ARTISTS. 
Br C. A. Mkrighi. 



HAVE found that where any 
real impediment presents 
itself in the way of woman's 
work as an artist it is 
usually where there is a 
lack of culture outside of 
art itself. When a woman 
does not know Charles the 
First from Oliver Cromwell 
a certain confusion arises, 
as it were, which also pre- 
vents her from knowing a 
hal hardier from a cuiras- 
sier. But even this does 
not do away with the re- 
cognition of such talent as 
the same woman may dis- 
play, so far as that talent 
may go. This I call hav- 
ing an open field and fair 
play. But when a picture 
is had enough to make 
" Rome howl," it ought not 
to appear though it may. 
As for the scope given, 
women are allowed to ex- 
hibit anything from a battle piece, if they choose to paint one, 
to the miniature of a pug dog, and if one wants a seraph's head 
upon a ring painted so small that it would impair the best eyes 
in the world to examine it for ten minutes through the safest 
magnifying glass, it can be had, but this is not art, it is absurd- 
ity. On the authority of many lady artists I assert that ladies 
exhibiting are well treated by the art leagues. The day for 
weeping is over, and the day for working has come. American 
women have begun to do so, modestly and unobtrusively, but 
they have a future in art and if they have the genius the fact 
will soon be recognized. 

He or she, whose love of art is real and unsatisfied, and 
whose life has a new and fervid efflorescence when it has ac- 
complished the painting of a rose that looks like a rose, will 
stretch out an eager hand that cannot be fitly filled till it has 
grasped the laurel. For the critic, unless just, can no longer 
crush. The sword of criticism, if given into unknightly hands, 
no longer inflicts a lasting wound save upon him who wields it, 
and new art has more than once unhorsed it in the tournament. 
But the weakening of the influence of art through what 
may be called the metallization of this age of gold-seekers, "its 
current turns awry " and often takes away the true and desirable 
criticism. The great majority grope about rather than feel or 
see what art reveals. Most modern works of consequence spring 
from the literary idea or are derived elsewhere than from the 
artist himself. But great works carry out an innate and self fed 
thought. Here you have the field of those who choose their own 
work. .Not being laid out for them, it has many more chances 
of being new and great. That a thing is new is an immense 
merit with all who do not imagine that to carp at is to criti- 
cise, an idea that has done its best to cripple all independent 
art as well as all independent literature, for it frequently flies 
at artistic originality like a tiger in an Eastern jungle upon an 
unwary Indian. 

It is only those who have studied the progress of amateur 
art of late years who can understand how its flight is now be- 
ginning to tend to ideal heights. There seems to be a new 
instinct, born of the union of woman's soul in celestial wedlock 
with art, which promises to attain to strikingly original and, 
indeed, marvellous results. This is greatly owing to the fact 
that to woman art, in some form or other, is the supreme con- 
soler, and too many women need to be consoled for the hard 
fate of unfavorable surroundings. Now the art of painting is 
in one way superior even to music, the divine — ever so tempting 
to all women as a pursuit — because art remains. Like human 
beauty, music departs to heaven whence it came. The angels 
bestow and take it back again as all too lovely to dwell upon 
this sordid earth. The finest effort of dramatic genius, great 
though the joy it gives, lives but its little hour. Bat art stays 
with us and, like genius itself, is human, which makes the dear- 
ness of its nearness, yet is it immortal, earthly while divine, 
real, yet ideal. 

It is because art thus abides that we cherish it. The French 
poet who sings : 

" Vom qui m? aiderez dans mon agonie, 
JVe dites rien. 

Faites que j *eniende unpen d"harmonie, 
Ei is mourrai Men," 



expresses the same yearning that places the Pieta or Dead Christ 
at the head of the death-bed of the dying noble, and makes that 
wondrous Giotto or Vandyke an heirloom that no poverty is 
suffered ever to alienate from a family. 

It is in seeking this consolation, so lastingly bestowed, that 
the hope awakens of a great art conquest at the hands of what 
Goethe calls Eternal Womanhood. It will be largely due also 
to the fact that in art, even more than in literature, women 
who are idealists— as all women are to some extent— will be able 
to find a fitting expression for that ideality, for here they can 
at once begin to work with less education than a is requisite to 
start out into literature, and they will first attain to that ex- 
pression by the independent rather than the academic formula. 
Their "high conception" will, I prophesy, prove itself to be the 
highest. No woman will ever paint an evil picture, and it is a 
painful but undeniable fact that some of the most wonderful 
resources of art, its subtlest touches, have been bestowed upon 
subjects which it is no prudery to declare to be to the last de- 
gree revolting. This art of the alcove and of vice exists not 
only in some of the great masters— and sometimes in the treat- 
ment of biblical as well as mythological subjects— but especially 
during the reign of Louis Quinze, the day of Lancret and of 
nymphs and satyrs. 

I do not believe that women will ignore all realism in their 
art, but it will not, at least, be that which sensualizes what God 
made pure when he made humanity "a little lower than the 
angels." It is not the fault of nature that the nudity of nature 
is modest while the nudity of art is not so. Dor€, in his 
Francesca deprives it of all its poetry. Francesca, painted by a 
woman, will not be so shorn of pathos and of all expression of 
the fatal, but eternal. 

"Amo?\ che a nullo amato amar perdona^ and it will per- 
haps be found that a woman's reading will be the truest of la 
dolente istoria. The woman artist will not become sensualized, 
like the noble but weak, glorious but unfortunate Makart, whose 
story, that of genius debased by evil womanhood, makes the 
very heart bleed. It was the danseuse who killed the painter, 
really severing the brain from the body as completely as Herod ias 
when she had demanded that the head of John the Baptist 
should be sent to her upon the charger. Woman will reeognize 
that just so far as beauty departs from purity it ceases to be 
beauty. True beauty is ever Phyche — the soul. Poetry, the 
dr^ma, music, all gain by passion, ideal beauty does not. The 
true artist must, like Falstaff when promising to reform, agree to 

"Eschew sack and live cleanly." 

Out of the gross ignorance of unintellectural surroundings 
even the amateur, avid of life, rises to the true delight of being 
and grows in every hour, even when not at work, and sitting 
upon a footstool at the feet of the true dilettanti. That the 
pursuit of art is the true enlivenment of life is proved by the 
fact that all artists are happy, and the mere power to express 
her originality makes a woman especially so in art life. She 
will endeavor to express in a new form the loftiest conception 
of the pathos of poverty, the meanings of what Swinburne calls 
"the mystery of the cruelty of things," the true sadness of sor- 
row, the true rapture of joyousness, the true peace of a great 
eontent. 

It may yet be her art that will place upon the canvas the 
most touching picture, or the most joy- bestowing, and so make 
it live that all but the blind must understand it, and this will 
be because it will be novel and daring and unrestrained by tra- 
ditional shackles. Independence ever adds to poetic insight and 
poetic rendering. Let the academic formula follow, as it must 
and ought, and perfect the art expression. Like the drama, art 
has no royal road, but even as it is true that the opera of the 
prairies is yet to be written, so certain expressions of art that 
will find their way rather through amateur art because free, 
than through professional art because restrained, will prove great, 
although their crndeness may have at first the effect of a thun- 
derbolt crashing down upon the art planet and sounding wildly 
through its now open empyrean. All the world will look and 
listen, for those who are not consciously or unconsciously inter- 
ested in art in some form must nowadays be outside of the pale 
of civilization. The Philistines of Philistia will despite them- 
selves help to strike the golden cymbals of praise. 

The amateur is free to display brio and chic, if possessing 
them, as well as originality, ideality and pathos. When to these 
is added maestria, the best is attained and all power is brought 
to bear upon the perfect rendering of the lofty thought. For 
the eold destruction of criticised genius, astonishment and de- 
light are substituted, and for mere humanity an angel. 

With unsurpassable intensity the amateur is free to enter 
into sympathy with surrounding life, can look forward, not 
backwards. It seems to be the present impulse of new art to 
pursue everything that mankind has ever beheld of beauty and 
pathos, of the noble and lofty. Surrounded in free thought by 
every enchantment of form and color, and seeing in the inner 
consciousness mysterious and beautiful forms— which, not being 
obliged to paint "pot-boilers," the amateur retains, nor enter- 
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taiDs these angels unawares — and banishing 
those that prove grotesque aDd incongruous, 
the amateur, if earnest, cannot but attain 
the dreamed of perfection, the loftiest realms 
of art. 

He or she who has given no poem, no 
painting, no book, no song, no statue in 
these days when all pathways of art and 
literature, are open to the ■' Passionate Pil- 
grim," has not lived at all in the art life— the 
artistic life. 

But woman will aspire so to live. She 
will not prove a Melusina. Art will not turn 
her from a woman into a serpent. It allures 
her because it sings to her soul a syren song, 
and like her soul is u nova % solo, infinita." 

Woman is still the sphinx of art. Her 
hidden meanings are yet to be read. In the 
far reaches towards which she has been for- 
bidden till now to look, there is not the 
desolation of the desert, the dry sands of a 
spiritual nothingness. The glowing rose of 
romance will re-flower for her, the pathetic 
lily of poesy re-lift its drooping head, the 
clinging vine of faith spread its tender 
shadows above and shelter her. Silent as 
yet, she will be so till she has attained to 
the starry cloud of her imagining, and like 
the Mona Lisa she will still, till then, smile 
with her mysterious and inexplicable smile, 
and if it be true that art has an eternal debt 
to pay to woman, of whom a French writer 
speaks as "the sole and supreme reason for 
everything in art, 11 is she not doing valiant 
work when even as an amateur she strives 
for art's highest expression? Let her study 
the true well-springs of human feeling, the 
story, yellow with age, of past suffering and 
destruction —man's and woman's martyrdom 
in the past. Then shall the angels have 
speech with her, and even as a beginner she 
will strive for art's best and highest, as all 
must strive who do not believe that man is 
the accident and not the purpose of creation, 
and that belief in the immortality as well as 
the perfectibility of the human race does 
not arise solely from the wish and hope to 
be perfect and to be immortal. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 

IjpJE ARE glad to find that our sugges- 
II tions as to carving as a lady- like em- 
B|k ployment and an interesting occu- 
pation have borne fruit and that it 
is now considered quite the fashionable thing 
to devote some time each day to the art. 
The little exercise demanded for the wrists 
and hands will certainly do no harm. As we 
have indicated only soft woods should be first 
taken in hand. A very good subject is a 
honeysuckle about budding with radiating 
and upstarting masses instinct with a sug- 
gestion of vitality and growth. 

In stocking a new aquarium avoid put- 
ting in it any plant or fish for about a week, 
but fill it with water to be*renewed each 
day. For plants, ferns, water violets, rushes, 
duck weed, white and yellow water lily, 
water cress, tape grass, sweet flag, golden 
club and water lobelia are very suitable. 
When an aquarium is surmounted by a dome 
supported by external pillars a gilded wire 
bird cage hung from centre of dome is very 
suitable. A small vase above dome may ap- 
propriately hold maidenhair fern, and bright 
flowers. 

A varnish good for any kind of wood work 
is made by adding to one gallon of alcohol 
six ounces of gum sandarac, three ounces 
of gum mastic and one half ounce turpen- 
tine varnish. The mixture is put into a tin 
can which is put in a small place, occasion- 
ally shaking. Twelve days will suffice to 
dissolve the gums. 

We had lately the pleasure of inspecting 
one of those old Gothic bookcases framed on 
the Gothic architectural model that followed 
on the art of printing. Its predominant per- 
pendicular lines, its arched paneling, its union 




Border to be Painted on Bolting Cloth or Linen, by S. G. Verplanck. 
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